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THE CIRCULAR 


Alms to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialismof the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
tellig-nce, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospelis, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
@ year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi- 
pally by the funds of the Oaeida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Frer Dairy Rexicious Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, aod Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
eome known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whoie-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi. 
ble Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of several 
hunired thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
agould cetura 1s 4 copy with his name and residence written 
“pon it, and the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ‘* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, aud ought to use the must commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. Lhe press 1s, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ougit to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Jvucnalism is the superior function of the 
press—uvre eifective than bovk-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigiva vugut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. tue Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisim—as much more ettective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more eifective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Keligion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. delieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circudar, 
in the name of the Curistian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


The Oneida Commmity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. New house’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


aneneled Craveliage igs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL [REES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES;3 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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“Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A A Min nual tor the help of those 


wio 332k the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, 31,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Rirth. Che Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Reixtionsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions. differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Bisie Comm: sism—its constitum 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
éelves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annusl Reports and other publicitions of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious ant Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fenled by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet. 64 cts. 
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7agPast Volumes of f the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publicutions 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it ts. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—~The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community, 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA‘ION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE sprixit oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
onthe part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writi 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. ! 

--Tur Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 


interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 

tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tcgetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 

lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. , 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
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Talk about the Second Com- 
ing.—No. & 


Inquirer —Let me understand you, 
Do you mean to say that immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem there 
was a resurrection of men’s visible 
bodies; i.e., that the actual remains of 
the old saints, that had been buried in 
the ground for ages, broke up through 
the turf, and began life again? This is 
what I have always been taught to ex- 
pect at the last day. You know the 
old hymn says— 

‘* My flesh shall slumber in the ground 

Till the last trumpet’s awful sound, 

Then burst the tomb with sweet surprise, 

And in my Savior’s image rise.” 

Circular.—I was taught the same doc- 
trine, but it was always very incredible 
tome. I now see that it originated in 
the great error about the Second Coming 
which we are breaking up. The apostles 
and primitive believers, expecting the 
coming of Christ within their own life- 
time, of course spoke freely of the change 
which it was to effect in their natural 
bodies. For instance, Paul says, “ Our 
conversation is in heaven ; from whence 
also we look for the Savior, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile 
body,” &c. The expectation here ex- 
pressed was legitimate, because the 
change anticipated was to come before 
the death of Paul’s “ vile body.” But 
when it came to. be assumed that the 
Second Coming was far away in the 
future—probably thousands of years off 
—this language of Paul and other like 
expressions, were naturally turned into 
very strange meanings. Men were forced 
to argue in this way: “ Paul of course 
expected that his body would die and rot 
in the ground, and probably be scattered 
into immensity, long before the Second 
Coming, and yet he expected that Christ, 
when he should at Jast descend from 
heaven, would gather and reérganize that 
same ‘ vile body,’ and then ‘ change it.’ ” 
We see the foolishness of this, because 
we know that Paul expected to be alive 
at the Second Uoming. But I am per- 
suaded that the old doctrine of literal 
graveyard resurrection got its strength 
from just such kind of reasoning. 

Inquirer —But you certainly expect 
the resurrection of the body in some 
sense. What sort of bodies were raised 
at the Second Coming in the case ot 
those that were dead ? 

Circular.—Paul puts this very ques- 
tion, and answers it in 1 Cor. 15: 35—38, 
I cannot do better than to copy his words. 
He says, “* How are the dead raised up ? 
and with what body do they come /— 
Thou fool! That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die. And that 
which thou sowest, thow sowest not that 
body that shail be, but bare grain, it may 
chance of wheat or of some other grain ; 
but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body.” The meaning of this is plain, 
When you planta potato, you do not, 
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expect that the very potato you plant, 
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after having rotted, will be reérganized 
and come forth again in the fall ; but you 
expect that the life or organizing force, 
or (if you please) the spiritual body that 
was in the potato which you planted, 
will gather new material and assume a 
new form in the crop that is to come. 

The true theory of the resurrection 
may be stated in the simplest terms, 
thus: Let the body be regarded as cloth- 
ing (and it is often so represented in the 
New Testament); then the “ vile body” 
is the old suit that we wear in this world. 
The resurrection-body is a new suit 
(called sometimes “white raiment”), that 
is to be given at the resurrection. Now 
you perceive that in the case of those 
who live ¢i// the resurrection, the old suit 
has to be taken off to give place to the 
new one, This is the “change” that Paul 
was expecting. But in the case of those 
who have taken off their old clothes and 
laid down tosleep, it is not necessary to 
put on their rags again, when the resur- 
rection wakes them, but only to put on 
their new suit. This is the rising of the 
dead. 

Now if you consider that Christ be- 
longed to the invisible world after his 
resurrection ; that his Second Coming 
was a transaction in that world ; that 
living believers were changed and became 
invisible when they were taken into his 
presence ; and of course that the saints 
who slept entered the same invisible 
sphere of his presence, at their rising ; 
you will have no difficulty in believing 
that an actual resurrection, such as is de- 
scribed in Daniel 12: 2, came to pass im-~- 
mediately after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, though worldly history gives no 
account of it. 


The Power of Christ’s 
rection. 


eed 





[NOTES OF A CONVERSATION ] 

G.—The resurrection of Christ was 
the key-note of the Primitive Church— 
the standard that they were raised to, and 
they recognized no other. 

N.—That standard was always placed 
before them, and was all the time a new, 
fresh thing to them ; not covered with 
cant and antiquity as, in a certain seuse, 
it is now. 

G.—The coming of Christ was a su- 
pernatural thing—the crowning fact of a 
miraculous dispensation; but during the 
ministry of his life he rose above the plane 
of all previous miracles in his power over 
disease and death, and finally came out 
on the high level of the resurrection : and 
that was the level that the Primitive 
Church stood upon. 

N.—“ Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible that God should raise 
the dead ?” Although the power of the 
original resurrection of Christ is offered 
freely to us, and we can lay hold of it in 
faith, to resist the claims of ceath, this 
is not enough ; the prison of death must 
be sacked, and his captives set free—— 
“ All that are in their graves shall come 





forth.” 


@.—-The work of overcoming death is 
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connected in my mind with the coming 


together of the three worlds. 

N.—-The upper or resurrection world 
is to attract the two lower worlds to it- 
self. This is the order in which Paul 
states the matter. First, he says, “ the 
dead shall rise ;” secondly, “ the living 
shall be changed ;” and, then, all toge- 
ther shall ascend to meet Christ and the 
New Jerusalem. 

G.—And it is the resurrection power 
of Christ, working in this world and Ha- 
des, that is to bring about their junction 
with each ether and the heavenly world. 

N.—The power of Christ working in 
‘the spirits of the dead, may quicken 
them to take en matter, and assume vis- 
ible bodies just as, on the other hand, it 
comes into this werld to reduce and refine 
our gross bodies. We have too much 
‘matter, and they have too little: The in- 
terior life is the same in both parties— 
‘the Spirit of Christ affects both, and 
brings them to the third position of spir- 
itualized matter. This world and Hades 
constitute two extremes, and Christ is 
the medium between them. The dead 

~shail rise, and we shall be changed ; and 
-all meet in Christ. All partitions between 
the three worlds will .be taken away. 

-G.—In the words ofPaul, “ In the dis- 
‘pensation, « the fullnese of times, he will 
. gather together in one. all things in Christ 
bobh which are in.heaven and which are 
eon earth.” 

N.—When tam tempted to wonder at 
‘the idea of invisible:substances assuming 
‘visible forme, «l look.at the marna with 
\which God. fed the. ghildrea of Israel ; 
‘ard agein at the miracle of five loaves, 
\with which Christ fed 5000 men and 
‘took up twelve baskets of fragments. I 
‘de not imagine that something was cre- 

ated out of nothiag im that case.“ They 
all were filled,” end twelve bagkycs taken 
up. I believe those facts, however unac- 
countable they may seem towome. I do 
not know why overy oneef usds not as as- 
itonishing a fact as that miracle. Go 
iback afew years, and who .can tell what 
or where we were’ You may say we 
have come to our present.condition by a 
gradual process; but time is nothing to 
an infinite anind. It is just .asifa mere 
invisibility had suddenly sprung into 
form. We are miraculous beings, and 
we are what we are, by just as miraculous 
a process, as that by which “ water was 
turned into wine.” The power of Christ’s 
resurrection carries us beyand all “ natu- 
ral laws” to the supremacy of the law of 
life. 

G.—That isa power that does some- 
thing more than merely keep persons from 
dlying. 

N.—it bursts the bands of death.— 
Christ’s heart had been pierced with a 
spear—but after three days, the wound 
was entirely healed, and he rose from the 
dead. The Father narrowly superintend- 
od every operation at the cross. Christ 
svas raised from the dead by the glory of 
the Father. We must all come into the 
embrace of that same power. That is to 
say, the power of the living God will work 
on all believers as intensely and energeti- 
cally as it did on Christ. The case of 


Yhrist was one in which justice—the vin- 
lication of the eternal rights of God and 
znan—called torth the greatest intensity 
af the power of God. And it is by the 
working of that same energy that we are 
sived. The power of the living God will 


work on all believers as intensely as it 
did on Christ. 

S.—Paul seems to have had an intense 
idea of that power. He prayed that the 
Ephesians might know “ the exceeding 
greatness of the power of God to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of 
his mighty power, which he wrought in 
Christ when he raised him from the 
dead,” &c. 

N.—We need not fear to yield ourselves 
to this mighty power, for it is the most 
delightful element in the universe. 

G.—The same power that wrought in 
the Primitive Church to the crucifixion of 
the flesh, finally landed them in immor- 
tality. 

N.—The crucifixion of the flesh was 
but the rending of the sepulchre ; for 
the flesh is the grave of the spirit. 
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What shall be Done P 

The Independent discusses the question as to 
what shall be done with the seceded States, and 
comes to the conclusion that to peaceably let 
them go, is the best plan. It recognizes the 
revolution as a fact which cannot be gainsayed 
or ignored, and then after showing the impolicy 
of obtaining the return of the revolutionized 
States by yielding to their demands, or of' bring- 
ing them back by conquest, it says: 


Is their voluntary return a thing to be desired ? 
This question, we think, has not been sufficiently 
cmsidered. It ought to be considered now, not 
only by the Government. but much more by the 
people. Unthinkingly it seems to be assumed 
that if those states will return voluntarily, in 
mere discontent with the growing inconveniences 
and expenses of secession, all will be well. We 
are of a different opinion; and we are confident 
that thinking minds throughout the country are 
coming to the conclusion that the reénnexation 
of those states, even by their spontaneous re- 
turn, is not to be desired at present. 

Such a reaénnexation is not to be desired, un- 
less the principle is first established, by precedents 
never to be forgotten, that secession is treason, 
and that treas.n is a crime tu be punished. The 
leaders of the present secession have Jevied war 
against the United States. After employing 
themselves in this way for six montbs, shall they 
be permitted to return, and to remain within 
the reach of Federal marshals and the Jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts without being hanged for 
their treason? If we live to see this, why may 
we not live to see Toombs and Wigfall again 
adorning the Senate, and Jefferson Davis the 
successor of Washington? Why shall Twiggs be 
restored to his rank in the army? Why shall 
we not assume all the debts of the Montgomery 
Government, and pension all who have served 
more than ninety days in the revolutionary 
army? <A “reconstruction” even by the volun- 
tary return of the secessionists, presumes that 
there will be on the part of the United States a 
full amnesty of the treason. Such an amnesty 
would be a virtual destruction of the government. 
Therefore we say that the return of the seceded 
states, even voluntarily, is not to be desired, 
unless some of the leaders in the treason are 
to receive the due punishment of their crime with 
the full consent of South and North. 

Nor is it to be desired, unless the cause which 
has produced this secession is removed. Less 
than ten years ago the Union of these states 
seemed, to us, indissoluble. The balance between 
internal self-government in the several states, 
and a more than imperial strength and beneficence 
in the Union, is so marvelously adjusted by 
the arrangements of the Constitution—the ben- 
efits which the union confers on every state are 
s0 important, so numerous, and so cheaply pur- 
chased, that it seemed impossible for any English- 
speaking republic to exist in proximity to this 
Union without falling iv to it, as Texas did, by a 
gravitation too powerful tv be resisted ; and es- 
pecially impossible for any state, after the ex- 
perience of those bencfits, to tear itself away 
from its place and orbit in the system, and make 
itself a “wandering star for which is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever.” We knew 
indeed the chronic insanity of South Carolina, 
but we did not admit the possibility of the same 
insanity in other states. Our mistake was that 
we ‘lid not adequately consider the fact (obvious 
even then) that in the cotton states the structure, 
genius, and all the tendencies of society, are con- 
trolled by the barbarous and barbarising insti- 
tution of negro slavery. It is the distinction of 
those states that there the interest of slavery 
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predominates over every other intcrest in society, 
and the influence of slavery over every other 
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influence. There is no impossibility of perma- 
nent union between states in which slavery 
exists and states in which all men are free, if 
slavery may be regarded as abnormal, an acci- 
dental and temporary inconsistency, an evil which 
must be endured till the progress of civilization 
shall remove it. But when, in any portion of 
such a union, the institution of slavery has be- 
come paramuunt—the idea of slavery, as intrin- 
sically right and good, controlling all legislation 
and public policy, all social and public morality, 
all religious doctrine, and mingling with all the 
impulses and aspirations of patriotism—then it 
is no longer possible for those states to be com- 
prehended with free states in one nationality.— 
To such a Union the providence of God has said, 
“Two nations are in thy womb, and two manner 
of people shall be separated from thy bow- 
els.” We must accept the fact. It is no 
accident that has caused this secession. The 
predominance of slavery in the cotton states has 
produced there a distinct nationality, and unless 
that cause of the present secession can be re- 
moved, the return of the seceeded states to their 
place in the Union is not to be desired. 

What shall be done? Our answer to this 
question is already intimated. The President 
of the United States has been sworn to main- 
tain the Constitution and the laws as they are. 
Under the Constitution and the laws, this seces- 
sion is, as yet, nothing else than a rebellion. It 
is not in the constitutional power of the President 
to recognize any secession as an accomplished 
revolution. The responsibility, therefore, of 
bringing this conflict to an end, does not rest 
upon him. Whether his “ power, by and with 
the advice of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senate concur,” can be 
regarded as authorizing him to negotiate a treaty 
with traitors “levying war against the United 
States,” we will not undertake to determine.— 
Whatever the power of the President and Senate 
may be in such a case, certainly it would be un- 
wise to act without the full concurrence of the 
House of Representatives. If there is no ade- 
quate power in the Federal Government, let a 
Convention of the States be called for the pur- 
pose of consummating the exclusion of the sece- 
ders from the Union. 

Let them go! How evident is it that God, 
for great and beneficent purposes of his own, has 
permitted this insanity to come upon them! Let 
them go, to work out their own destiny by them- 
selves! And if the dwellers on the Atlantic 
slope of North Carolina and Virginia choose to 
share that destiny, let them toogo! The policy 
of coercion is impolicy. The boundary between 
the two inevitable nationalities will be most 
wisely determined by the elective affinities of the 
population. Wherever that boundary may be 
established, it will be moveable, southward. If 
Eastern Virginia, or Virginia entire, chooses to 
go with secession, Virginia will return whenever 
the interest of freedom there shall predominate 
over the slave-breeding interest. Till then, let 
her go, if she will. 


To us this is the true view. Let them go. 
Part with them as peaceably as possible. Ex- 
tend to them as much magnanimity as is con- 
sistent with the maintenence of principle and 
self-respect, but seck not to obtain their re- 
turn until the question of Slavery is forever 
decided. 

Separated from the South the Free States 
will then bave unembarrassed opportuuity to 
form a new Constitution, which should not only 
be free from ambiguity in regard to slavery but 
should be clearly and irresistibly in favor of 
freedom and progress ; and should morcover, 
lay its foundations deep in the recognition of 
the Sovereiguty of Jesus Christ, and the King- 
dom of Heaven. Let the North begin anew 
and begin right—uo matter in how small a 
way. Christ will then be on their side and 
will lead them forward in a career of civiliza- 
tion, nobler and more glorious than the world 
has yet seen. Let the watch words of to-day 
and the immediate future be, A Free -North, 
and The Sovereignty of Jesus Christ.—v. i. P. 


— 





Trust. 


As a test of the strength of a government, or 
the confidence which the people have in it, we 
are often pointed to the facility with which that 
government can obtain a Joan. The fact that 
more was offered at any tiine than was called for, 
or when the terms on whick the loan 1s taken are 
more favorable than was expected, it is recorded 
in friendly journals with much complacency. 
The willingness with which men lend their money 
shows their friendship for the borrower, or their 
confidence in his ability to repay. But trust im- 
plies a risk. Unforescen circumstances, incapaci- 
ty or villiany in the borrower may cause a failure, 
and the lender never regain his money. 

The government of France, a few years since 
advertised for a loan, to be received in small 
sums, thus extending the opportunity of invest- 
ment tv a much larger class of the people. Tiis 
deviation fron; the usual course was said by some 





to indicate the straits to which the government 


was driven for money. But the plan was suc- 
cessful, and was considered, in the end, a good 
stroke of policy; inasmuch as it strengthened 
the government by manifesting the attuchment 
and confidence of the people, and, again, by mak- 
ing them interested to the amount of their stock 
in the perpetuity of the government. For the 
lender is naturally interested in the welfare of 
the borrower, and would not do anything to in- 
jure his solvency. And “the borrower is servant 
to the lender” in so far as the usury of the loan 
serves him. 

It is refreshing to those who acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ, to look at the work. 
ing of these principles and see how far they ap- 
ply to the government under which we live. 
“The heavens do rule.” And it 1s the privilege 
of its subjects to trust that government, and _ be- 
come interested in its permanence, and its devel- 
opment. Inall ages men have been called upon 
to invest, and every investment is an eternal in- 
vestment, never to be cancelled, but forever an 
interest. 

The offer to Abraham, and his response, are on 
record, and also the commendation that the act 
received, “ Now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from me.” ‘Though the day of the shedding 
of blood in sacrifice has gone by, yet the oppor- 
tunities of expressing our trust by acts are still 
frequent. While we are in an evil world, and 
are taught to pray “ Deliver us from evil,’ there 
is propriety in trusting in him who prayed the 
Father not to “ take them vut of the world, but 
to keep them from the evil.” There is propriety 
in a general trust at all times, knowing that evil 
surrounds us, but that God is stronger than evil ; 
so when specific evils threaten us, and seem to 
leave no way of escape, it is a call for more 
special trust. There is no day nor night that 
comes and goes but calls for trust, and each trust 
reposed increases our attachment to the govern- 
ment of God; and thus little by little we lay up 
our treasure in that government whick no revo- 
lution shall ever destroy.—u. N. L. 





A New Type Setter. 





Willis, in his usual editorial letter from Idle- 
wild, in the Home Journal of last week, thus no- 
tices a new type-setting machine: 


The machine “to insert a pig at one end 
and grind out sausages at the other” is really 
“slow” in comparison with the new invention for 
Setting types—a visit to which was the object of 
my walk with Redfield, after leaving you at the 
office, the other day. Before describing it, let 
me ask with our friend the editor of the Albion. 
“Where will civilization stop?”—his (Mr. Young’s) 
unwillingness to “improve” any farther, being 
based upon the contrivance of the new gun, 
(McCord’s),which is tu be worked by a crank, can 
be fired two hundred and forty times in a minute, 
and is loaded through a “ hopper”—killing, of 
course, a respectable sized regiment every two 
seconds! For even this is nothing to the fore- 
shadowing of Alden’s type-setter, which not only 
can set types as fust as eight men, but distributes 
or restores to their places, the same amount by 
the same process—an aulo-recuperation of out- 
lay, which it is wondrous to believe (for an editor, 
at least) may be a possible principle in Nature! 

The type setter is worked tike a piano, by play- 
ing on keys—the mere touch on the key, for the 
letter a, for instance, being instead of the old 
fashion of taking up that letter with the fingers, 
turning it right end up and right side front, and 
putting it into the line, to be adjusted with spa- 
ces. It is a revolving table of brass—the machine 
—worked by the smallest steam-power, and the 
cost is about fifteen hundred dollars. It would 
“clear itself,” of course, by the saving of labor, 
(to say nothing of the acceleration of work to 
which speed is so necessary ), in a very short time. 
Without going into a particular description of the 
machinery, I may say,as one who has beena 
well-taught type-setter himself, that it seemed to 
me as the locomotive seems to the stage-driver 
or as the steamboat to the paddler of the canoe 
—an impossible desideratum brought miraculous- 
ly to pass. 

Perhaps the most curiously ingenious part of 
the invention is that which gives the compositor 
a chance to scratch his head or indulge in a rev- 
ery, speak to his friend or light his cigar, mend 
the grammar, or criticise the “ copy’’—obviating, 
that is to say, tho necessity uf rigidly keeping up 
with the unvarying steam propulsion of the 
machine. This is done by a register-wheel, which 
makes signals for the letters before they are 
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taken, and which will allow as many as sixty to 
accumulate before they are disposed of, yet with 
no hindrance to the action of the machinery.— 
Could anything be more like a brain turned into 
brass ? 

The inventor of this wonderfual affair, Timothy 
Alden, was a practical printer; and to it he de- 
voted twenty years, dying, when he had at last 
perfected it—his brain and nerves giving way to 
the diseases of over-concentration of thought and 
will. How many men are victims, in these “ fast 
days,” to this kind of overtasking! Yet Alden 
lived enough of a life, if measured by benefit to 
his race. What were the eventless centuries of 
Methuselah (as a good to the world), in com- 
parison with the tweuty-year invention of this 
Massachusetts type-setter ? 
Foreign Ministers. 

Among the foreign appointments of Preident 
Lincoln the following are the most important: 

Charles Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, Min- 
ister to England. 

Wm. L. Dayton, of New Jersey, Minister to 
France. 

Geo. P. Marsh, of Vermont, Minister to Sardin- 
ia. 

Ww. S. Thayer, lately one of the editors of the 
Evening Post, Cousul General at Alexandra, 
Egypt. 

Joshua R. Giddings, Consul General for Brit- 
ish America, resident at Montreal. 

Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, Minister to Mexico. 

Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, Minister to 
Spain. 





Notes of Passing Topics. 

...-A Parliamentary return just issued, gives 
the number of vessels afloat in the British navy. 
Of steamships there are 392 screw, and 113 pad- 
dle—a total of 505; then 57 more are building or 
converting ; and of effective sailing ships, 126 are 
now afloat—making the enormous number of 
688 fighting-ships alone. 

....It is mentioned as one of the encouraging 
facts in reference to the advancing influence of 
Protestantism in France, that the chief editors of 
the three most prominent journals of Paris.— 


cisco, and thus saved much detention as well as 
expense to the underwriters. 
scarcely completed her twenty-fourth year at the 


knowledge. Newspapers, in our sense of the 
term, have scarcely any existence in Russia; and 
yet, with the exception of England, the author 
knows no country where politics are discussed 
with more freedom and openness. The reviews 
are the true organs of opinion, and it is into 
these publications that the literary men put all 
their strength. The Messenger, about the size 
of a Quarterly, has an enormous circulation ; and 
considering that paper and printing cost double 
what they do with us, it is the cheapest periodi- 
calin Europe. The reviews pay particular at- 
tention to English literature. Thackeray is ex- 
tremely popular and with the exception of the 
Irish Sketch Book, all his works are translated. 
Dickens, Grote and Douglas Jerrold are familiar 
as “household words,” and the merits of our 
lady novelists are not overlooked. Mrs. Gaskell 
and Mrs, Evens stand high in the Russian world 
of letters; but the most widely read authoress 
is your own Mrs. Stowe. ‘Uncle Toms Cabin’ 
circulates amongst the lower classes, and it was 
translated by order of some society expressly 
for that purpose. Mr. Edwards chats about the 
clubs, music, balls, fetes, eating and drinking, the 
weather, and various other things. On the 
whole, he expresses himself well pleased with 
his experiences, and he vindicates the Russians 
from many of the charges commonly brought 
against them.” 

...-Prince Alfred, of England, is expected to 
visit Havana next month. Orders have come 
from Madrid to bestow on the second son of 
Victoria all the honors that could be conferred 
upon the Infanta of Spain. 

...-Mary Ann Patten, widow of Captain John 
Patten, died in Boston on Saturday. She will 
be remembered as the heroic wife who, some 
three or four years ago, nursed her sick husband 
when prostrated with illness and incurable blind- 
ness, and took charge of his ship, the “ Neptune’s 
Car,” in spite of the mate’s desire to put into 
Valparaiso, and navigated the vessel to San Fran- 
Mrs. Patten had 
time of her death.— Evening Post. 

...-By an almost unarimous vote of the Ftal- 
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The Journal des Debats, the Presse, and the Siecle, 


—are Protestants. 


_..-FREDERIKA BreMeR, in @ recent work en- 
titled “ Life in the Old World,” reports a visit to 
Merle d’Aubigne, thus: 


Geneva, March 18th.— Yesterday I visited the 
celebrated historian, Merle d’Aubigne, at his 
country-house near Geneva, by “ the living wat- 
ers’—murmuring brooks—children of the river 
Arve, qr of its Alpine spring—which never freeze 
or dry up, and which water this region in many 
directions. The historian of the Reformation, 
Merle d’Aubigne, is a man of vigorous and splen- 
did frame, with brilliant eyes under biack, bushy 
eyebrows, a handsome and worthy representative 
of old Geneva, of the militant and Protestant city. 
His conversation is animated and rich in imagery, 
hke a living chronicle. ‘The living waters” mur- 
mur cheerfully through his grounds—also the 
home of his childhood—watering its wonderfully 
beautiful trees. Death, however, has lately visit- 
ed his house, robbing him of his wife, and with 
her. of much ot the cheerfulness of his life. But 
he has another wife in the Goddess [bah !] of His- 
tory,and he begins again to listen to her inspira- 
tion. He is now ewployed upon the fourth part 
of his History of French Reformation, in which 
he has a great work before him. 

Over the door of his house is inscribed, Tempus 


dinia a constitution of which religious liberty was 
a bright feature, there were grave doubts as to 
whether his legitimate successor, the youthful 
Victor Emanuel, would manifest the requisite 
firmness in upholding this charter, and prove 


doubts were wholly removed. The intelligence, 
monarch regarded the views of his lamented 
father and the advancing importance of his king- 


dom, won the confidence of his subjects, insured 


admiration of the world. Sardinia became an 
important power in Europe, and was prepared 


begun in 1859, and completed by the fall of Gaeta. 


persistence of a 


ian Senate, the title of King of Italy has been 
granted to Victor Emanuel and his descendants, 
The fact is alike interesting and significant.— 
When the magnanimous though unfortunate 
Charles Albert, in 1848, gave the people of Sar- 


equally true to the people. The accession, how- 
ever, had been barely consummated when these 


the liberality and kindness with which the young 


the prosperity of the country, and attracted the 


wisely tu improve the remarkable series of events 


Aided by the unparalleled energies of Garibaldi, 
the skillful statesmanship of Cavour and the brave 
long-oppressed people, Victor 


breve. 


...-The famous Gaines case has ac last been 
decided, after twenty-seven years of litigation, 
by the United States’ Supreme Court, in favor of 


Mrs. Gaines. She will, it is stated, by this de- 
cision become possessed of a property worth be- 
tween two and theee millions, in addition to fifty 


guaranties. 
exhibited nobler qualities of heart and a better 


Emanuel has become possessor of a vastly extend- 
ed kingdom, approaching almost to a united Italy, 
and likely to be fully so at no distant day. He 
may fitly wear the new title bestowed upon him ; 
and that he will bring honor to it, the past amply 
No sovereign of the present day has 


years of back rents, which she will obtain by 
compromise with present occupants. 

It has been fully decided that the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in England in 1851 shall 
be repeated in 1862. Thecommissiorers appoint- 
«d by the English Government have come to a 
resolution as to the precise character of the buil- 
ding. The Bank of England has offered to ad- 
vance the required funds, and a contract will at 
once be made with two eminent firms who sent 
in the lowest tender, and who have jointly agreed 
to execute the work.—Eve. Post. 

...-The London correspondent of the Evening 
Post notices favorably anew book on Russia en- 
titled “The Russians at Home,” by Mr. Suth- 
date of 
visit to the Northern Empire was about 1856.— 
The writer in the Post says that “ Mr. Edwards 
directed special attention to the Russian press, 
and on this subject he speaks with the fullness of 


erland Edwards. The 





disposition tu heed the popular voice and will. — 
Eve. Post. 

...-Dr. Bellows, of New York, in an article 
in the Allantic Monthly, on the Central Park, 
thus notices the Superintendent of that great 
work, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted: 

We need hardily say that the Central Park 
requires no advocate and no defence. Its great 
proprietor, the Public, is perfectly satisfied with 
his purchase and his agents. He thinks himself 
providentially guided in the choice of his Super- 
intendent, and does not vainly pique Limself upon 
his sagacity mm selecting Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted for the post. This gentleman, in his place, 
offsets at least a thousand square plugs in round 
holes. He is precisely the man for the place— 
and that is precisely the place for the man. 
Among final causes, it would be difficult not to 
assign the Central Park as the jeasun of his ex- 
istence. To fill the duties of his office as he has 
filled them—to prove himself equally competent 
as original designer, patient executor, potent dis- 
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in the workmanship, in the accounts, and in the 
police of the Park—to be equally studious of the 
highest possible use and enjoyment of the work 
by the public of to-day, and of the prospects and 
privileges of the coming generations—to sympa- 
thize with the outside people, while in the closest 
fellowship with the inside—to make himself 
equally the favorite and friend of the people and 
of the workmen: this proves an original adapta- 
tion, most carefully improved, which we serious- 
ly belicve not capable of being paralleled in any 
other public work, of similar magnitude, ever un- 
dertaken. The union of prosaic sense with po- 
etical feeling, of democratic sympathies with re- 
fined and scholarly tastes, of punctilious respect 
for facts with tender hospitality for ideas, has 
enabled him to appreciate and embody, both in 
the conception and execution of the Park, the 
beau-ideal of a people’s pleasure-ground. If he 
had not borne, as an agriculturisi, and as the 
keenest, most candid, and instructive of all our 
writers on the moral and political economy of 
our American Slaverv, a name to be long remem- 
bered, he might safely trust his reputation to the 
keeping of New-York city and all her successive 
citizens, as the author and achiever of the Cen- 
tral Park—whicb, when completed, will prove, 
we are confident, the most splendid, satisfactory, 
and popular park in the world. 


- ——e me 
An Oneida Journal. 


March 27. 
‘The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song, their parting song. 
And summer skies are coming, 

And days grow long, and days grow long.” 
Spring is atthe door now. The robins, song- 
sparrows and bluebirds begin to appear. The 
brown tipped tulip leaves are bursting through 
the mold, and here and there a bright polyanthus 
peeps forth. Though we shall probably have 
some cold winds, and days with stormy skies yet, 
the reign of winter is now short, and another 
month will bring us early flowers and bursting 
buds. Next week we shal! have the early April 
days—days of preparation for the season’s birth 
when the forces of the vegetable world, long 
pent up by the stern bonds of winter, seem 
gathering strength silently and invisibly, mar- 
shalling for the march to summer glory.— 
These early April days, says a writer in the At. 
lantic “have a charm—even days that seem raw 
and rainy, when the sky is dull and a bequest of 
March-wind lingers, chasing the squirrel from the 
tree, and the children from the meadows. There 
isa fascination in walking through these bare 
early woods—there is such a pause of prepa- 
ration, winter's work is socleanly and thoroughly 
done. Everything is taken down and put away: 
throughout the leafy arcades the branches show 
no remnant of last year. save a few twisted leaves 
of oak and beach, a few empty seed-vessels of the 
tardy witch-hazel, and a few knawed nutshells 
dropped coquettishly by the squirrels into the 
erevices of the bark. All else is bare, but pro- 
phetic: buds everywhere, the whole splendor of 
the coming suinmer concentrated in those little 
knobs on every bough; and clinging here and 
there among them, a brown, papery chrysalis, 
from which shal! yet wave the superb wings of 
the Luna moth. An occasional shower patters 
on the dry lerves, but it does not silence the rob- 
in on the outskirts of the wood: indeed he sings 
louder than ever, though the song-sparrow and 
bluebird are silent.” 

At the risk of being a little tedious we will 
quote another paragraph or two: 

‘Then comes the sweetness of the nights in lat- 
ter April. There isas yet no evening-primrose 
tu open suddenly, no cistus to drop its petals; but 
the May-flower knows the hour, and becomes more 
fragrant in the darkness, so that one can then often 
find it in the woods without aid from the 
eye. ‘The pleasant night-sounds are begun; the 
hylas are uttering their shrill peep from the mea- 
dows, mingled soon with hoarser toads, who 
take to the water at this season to deposit their 
spawn. ‘The tree-toads soon join them; but one 
listens in vain for bullfrogs, or katydids, or grass- 
hoppers, or whippoorwills, or crickets; we must 
wait for them until the delicious June. 

The earliest familiar token of the coming sea- 
son is the expinsion of the stiff catkins of the 
alder into soft, drooping tresses. These are so 
sensative, that, if you pluck them at almost any 
time during the winter, a day’s bright sunshine 
will make them open in a glass of water, and 
thus they eagerly yield to every moment of April 
warmth. ‘The blossom of the birch is more deli- 
cate, that of the willow tnore showy, but the al- 
ders come first. They cluster and dance every- 
where upon ‘he bare boughs above the water- 
courses ; the blackness of the buds is softened 
into rich brown and yellow. 

The first wild-flower of the spring is like land 
after sea, The two which, throughout the Nurth- 
ern Atlantic States, divide this interest are the 
Epige@a repens (May-flower, ground-laurel, or 
trailing-arbutus) and the Hepatica Triloba (liver- 
Jeaf, liverwort, or blue anemone). Of these two 
the latter is perhaps more immediately exciting 
on first discovery ; because it does not, like the 
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its blue eyes almost as soon as it emerges from 
the ground. Without the rich and delicious odor 
of its compeer, it has an inexpressibly fresh and 
earthy scent, that seems to bring all the promise 
of the blessed season with it; indeed, that cloud 
of fresh turf with the inhalation of which Lord 
Bacon delighted to begin the day must undoubt- 
edly have been full of the roots of our little 
hepatica. Its healthy sweetness belongs to the 
opening year, like Chaucer’s poetry; and one 
thinks that anything more potent and soluptuous 
would -be less enchanting—until one turns to the 
May-flower. 

The May-flower, Epig@a repens, is a stranger to 
us here in central New York; but the hepaticas 
are found. 


Speaking of flowers we may mention here, that 
we have a small green-house—not very elabor- 
ate or ambitious in its structure or proportions, 
but the germ of something better we hope— 
which serves for a shelter to a few plants from 
the keen blasts of winter, keeping up a show 
of green leaves and flowers, when all out doors is 
bleak and dreary. It has been pleasant to spend 
an hour in, from time to time, when storm and 
frost were without, or when moonlight made an 
enchanted scene among the green leaves. A 
friend in return for a small boquet of flowers, 
sends us the following boquet of poetry: 

The snow for months has cover'd o’er, 
Each field familiar to my eye; 

The little brooks now flow no more, 

There are no signs that spring is nigh. 

No blade of grass, no spear of grain 

With summer’s green, clothes hill or plain, 
No leaf of shrub or tree is seen, 

Save the dark fir-tree’s wintry green; 

All else is white, or brown and bare, 

The usual garb our winters wear ; 
To-day, the scene of change partakes, 
The fierce wind whirls the falling flakes, 
The tall tree bends, and quivering shakes ; 
Commotion rules the hour, and cold 

With icy hand renews its hold ; 

As the wild storm beats fierce and loud, 
Nearer the glowing stove we crowd. 

The timid shiver but to see 

How wild the wind and snow can be. 


While such the picture outward seen ; 
A little bunch of flowers I hold ; 

The white, the red, the blue, the green, 
And all the blended tints between, 

As bright as e’er in June unfold. 


I am not learned to name each flower, 
But I have learned to know their power ; 
And well I know whose hand, with care, 
Has sheltered them from wintry air, 
Giving the warmth of summer time, 
Genial even in this frigid clime, 
And her whose hand has plucked, I know, 
’ And placed each flower, and leaf just so 
As now they form this sweet boquet, 
That calls our thanks to friends away. 


These flowers will fade; fast night was cold, 

This morn the leaves incline to fold, 

Dimning their beauty, just to tell 

That change to them has not been well. 

Though dearly prized, we lack for them 

The green-house, and the parent stem: 

They’ve borne their message, let them fade, 

The law of change must be obeyed. 

The message borne forever lives, 

Daguerreotyped by rays of love; 

The token that affection gives 

Is like an angel from above. mR. 1. 
Verona, N. Y. 
The coming season is likely to be a busy 
one with us. First, there is the New House to 
build, the preliminaries of which are going un 
steadily. Secondly, there are our regular busi- 
nesses to be carried un as usual—such as trap-mak- 
ing, farming, fruit-growing, &c. With all these 
things befure us our working fueulties are not 
likely tu grow rusty. But we expect to make 
sport of it all and have a good time. The 
ground for the New House cellar and foundations 
has been broken, the stone are nearly all on the 
ground, and perhaps half of the brick. ‘he 
joiners are busy making window frames and 
doors; and in two or three wecks we may ex- 
pect to see the first stones of the walfs laid in 
their long resting places. To give our readers an 
idea of the building we propose to erect, it may 
be mentioned, that it will consist of a main part 
45 by 70 feet, three stories high, the longest 
line being east and west. On the north side of 
this main part will bea wing 4l by 57, also 
three stories high. On the north-east corner of 
the wing will bea tower four stories in hight, 
18 feet square. The whole building fronts east. 
In the first story of the main part there will be 
a large Reception Room, with a number of bed- 
rooms adjacent, for the accommodation of visitors. 
There will also be two other large rooms in the 
rear part of the same story, which may be used 
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as school rooms, or for other purposes. In the 
second story there will be a large Hall or Assem- 
bly room in size about 42 by 52, 22 feet high, 
with gallery and stage. The remainder of the 
building will be mainly occupied with sitting- 
rooms and dormitories. 





Christian Character. 





Henry Ward Beecher has published recently in 
the Independent a sermon on Christian character, 
which is very much in advance of ordinary church 
preaching, and we should think would be likely to 
startlo the old fogies of theclogy somewhat. We 
are not sure that Mr. Beecher himself has consid- 
ered the full sweep of his doctrine. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are from the sermon, and are in- 
teresting : 

Christianity does not propose to itself simply and 
only to save men from eternal punishment. It does 
not merely propose to itself to get men safely out of 
this world and into heaven. One would suppose, to 
hear and read the exhortations of some religious 
teachers, that the sovereign idea of Christianity was 
that of taking men out of certain perils and dangers 
and putting them into a place where they would 
not be imperiled nor endangered. According to 
some men’s teachings. this world is like a sinking 
ship, and Christianity like a wrecker’s boat that 
ventures out te gather just as many as it can from 
the reeling hull, before it settles, and so take them 
in safety to the shore, while those that cannot be 
got off go down and are lost. 

Now no doubt Christianity seeks to save men. 
You cannot too much magnify its intent in this re- 
spect ; but you can make that a partial and exclu- 
sive feature. Christianity is not only a saving, but 
an educating system. It has a world-history to 
work out. It has a Race to develop and perfect. It 
proposes a full manhood here, as well as salvation 
hereafter. It seeks the education of every part of 
man. And, of course a Christian life is, both nega- 
tively and positively, in education, an unfolding 
and growing, a founding and building, in this 
world. It isnot merely performing certain acts, 
and experiencing certain emotions. by virtue of 
which men are to be saved. To be a Christian is 
not merely to have your name written, as it were, 
in God’s book among the names of those that are to 
be saved, and to feel, ‘“‘That is enough; I am 
registered; my salvation is sure.” Christianity 
proposes to make men new creatures! It proposes 
to accept man just as he is, and by the introduction 
of the Divine power upon the heart to supply the 
deficiencies of all the parts, to give them full devel- 
opment, to bring them together and unite them in a 
symmetric, perfect whole! The power is of God, 
and the result to be sought is perfected Manhood. 
Christianity proposes not merely to save men, not 
merely to drag men out of peril and danger, but to 
mold and shape them, and make them transcend- 
ently beautiful and marvelously good, that it may 
present them, without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing, before the Majesty of heaven. 

Christianity does not propose simply and only 
some estimable traits and lovely qualities, but it 
proposes the legitimate development of man accord- 
ing to the several departments of his nature. It 
leaves untaught what manis. You cannot find in 
the New Testament anything that anticipates the 
discoveries of physiology. It would seem to us that 
if anything was to be revealed, so important a thing 
as the knowledge of the structure of a man would 
have been revealed; but not one word was given on 
that subject. We lived through ages knowing noth- 
ing of the bones; nothing of the venous or arterial 
system; nothing of the nervous system; and little 
of the laws of digestion, of the relation of digestion 
to health, or of the eftect of health upon the dispo- 
sition, and so upon morality. Concerning these 
things, the world was left without a ray of light in 
the revelation of God’s Word. 

And as it has been, so it will be. Men are to find 
out what they are made of, and what are the various 
reaches of the human mind. And Christianity pro- 
poses to lay down such rules of education that as 
we learn more and more of what we are, we shall 
bring together the traits that are developed, and 
combine them into a perfect character. 


But since our life here is in part physical, the 
true interpretation of religion demands the full 
development of bodily strength, health, and vigor» 
and permits, as against ascetics, bodily pleasure 
and bodily joy. There have been periods of the 
world when men were under the influence of a false 
philosophy, leading men to suppose that a Christ- 
ian man must deny himself at every avenue and 
portal of his physical being. Men retired from life, 
gave up enjoyment, tormented their bodies as much 
as possible, wore the coarsest fabries, lived on the 
poorest food, and performed the most menial and 
disgustful services, as if these things were guaran. 
tees of certain future benefits or preventives of cer- 
tain future evils. 

Now Christianity imposes no such tasks. It per- 
mits all appropriate and regulated enjoyments be- 
longing to a sound physical condition. 





It also permits a normal development, education, 
and use of every one of our desires and appetites. 
We speak of the crucifixion of our passions. In 
one sense, so far as a sinful indulgence of them is 
concerned, they are to be crucified and slain; but 
in no other sense are they to be slain. We are to 
use them so that there will be no need of crucifying 
them For there is not one primary desire or appe- 
tite in the human system that was put there to be 
taken out again. Everything that isin a man was 
put in him for no other reason than because it was 
necessary to the symmetry of the whole; and the 
attempt tocrucify any of our normal, lawful desires, 
is an attempt to mutilate God’s perfect work. We 
have a right to every one of our appetites and pas- 
sions ; and that, not for suppression, but for use, so 
that we use them in subordination to the higher 
moral sentiments and affections. That man is to be 
pitied who is born without any bottom to his brain. 
There are some men that have no great force, 
although they bave the moral sentiments largely 
developed, and are pure and noble men. Are there 
not men of whom people say, ‘If that man only 
had a mind to it, he might shake the world ?” Some- 
how or other he never has a mind to. What is the 
matter with him? He has a large top-head, a small 
bottom-head, and no energizing force such as comes 
lawfully and legitimately from those desires and ap- 
petites which God put in men for the purpose of in- 
spiring the whole brain with power. If there must 
be a choice between the moral sentiments und 
the lower appetites, we choose the moral senti- 
ments, but why not have both? If auxiliary to the 
sentiments and reason, the appetites and passions 
are conducive to health and even to sound morals ! 

Christianity also includes the education and de- 
velopment of the social faculties of men. We are 
made to live very largely in those feelings by which 
we affiliate with one another, and which depend for 
their action upon the presence of others. These 
feelings are not to be suppressed, but developed and 
educated. 

Moreover, a true view of Christianity requires 
the fullest development of the intellect, and, I need 
not say, of the moral sentiments. 

All these various parts of the mind, harmonized 
into one consistent whole, are not to extinguish or 
obstruct each other; but, like confederate states, 
like banded brothers, they strengthen each other 
And the perfect man is he that has something of 
everything that God put into the human soul. 

Christian character is not to be known in this 
world by the repression of imagination, of wit, or of 
sociality ; it is not to be known by the withdrawing 
of men from an honest sympathy with the ordinary 
events and experiences of human life. Many per- 
sons suppose that when a man becomes converted, 
he of necessity becomes solemn. They suppose that 
a Christian is like » man who is looking ina dark 
pit all the time. They think that there must have 
been a mistake made in the creation of the mind.— 
But God, when he, in infinite creative wisdom, 
looked around about and selected the traits for the 
human soul, salient, magnificent among them he 
put imagination, which is in the mind what a dia- 
mond is upon the bosom, sparkling and throwing 
its light upon every side. And when he put ima- 
gination there. he meant that it should sparkle —- 
And wit, with its concomitants of humor, mirth, 
and conviviality in intellectual things, was likewise 
placed in the mind by Divine intention ; as was also 
hope. And these three traits--hope, wit, and ima- 
gination—go to constitute what we call the buoyant 
temperament. But it is supposed by many that 
while a man is a worldling, while he makes no pro- 
fession of religion, he may laugh, and carry himself 
gaily, and sparkle in this direction and in that, and 
indulge in his quips and witty sayings, and be a ra- 
diant, entertaining man ; but that when he becomes 
convicted of sin, and converted, he must put a snuf- 
fer over the imagination, shut the door on mirth- 
fulness, and repress all those elements which give 
hilarity or gayety to life. They think that when a 
man becomes a Christian, he must be constantly 
under the influence of veneration and of awe, and 
thnt he must think of nothing but the solemnity of 
the cause that he has espoused, and of his awful 
responsibility before God. 

Now God wants the whole soul. If he had not 
wanted your wit, he would not have put it into you. 
If he had not wanted your imagination, he would 
not have put that into you. If he had wanted no 
stars in the firmament, no stars would have been 
there. If there is a flower in the world, God wants 
that flower. Ifthere is a tree on the earth, he 
wants that tree. And if there is a trait in the hu- 
man mind, he wants that trait. You may abuse 
it; you may employ it in infelicitous ways; but 
these things only have to do with the question of 
regulation and education. And I aver that the per- 
fect man is the man that has developed all the radi- 
ant, joy-breeding, and joy-dispersing traits of his 
nature. It is a shame to let these traits go to the 
hands of the adversaries, and exclude them from 
Christianity. 

That is not all. It is supposed that although 
such traits may be permissible in Christians, they 
are so only at certain intervals of life, and that 
they must not at all be brought into association 





with religious things. Now do not go back to 
monkish days, and take on ascetic ideas of religion. 
If you will go back, go back to the Jewish times, 
where God forbade men to be sorry when they came 
to worship him; where they worshiped largely in 
festivities; where, when they came to the temple, 
they came with such outbursts of pleasure, such up- 
roarious rejoicings, that the writers who described 
the tumult which prevailed on such occasions, spoke 
of it as the sound of mighty thunderings, and the 
voice of many waters. The Jews were cheerful. 
They had not much mirth, but they had grv at hilar- 
ity. The Old Testament is full of cheerfulness, of 
buoyancy, and commands to it. There is an im- 
pression that at home, in their own families, people 
may be humorous, but that the moment they come 
together in a prayer-meeting they must be sober, 
because then they are in the presence of God.— 
Persons say, ‘‘ How dare you go before God with 
such feelings?” Because God put such feelings in 
me to worship him with. Iam a minister, this is 
Sunday, this is a church, and I am preaching a ser- 
mon; and if, asI proceed, a witty and mirthful 
illustration of truth presents itself to my mind, I 
will use it for God’s sake. The wit and the mirth 
will not be improper. 

Suppose that I give my organist this command : 
** When you come to middle C, skip it. All the 
notes above and below that, it is proper to use ; but 
that is not fit for Sunday, and you must not touch 
it;’’ what would you think, but that there was no 
reason for the command, except the notion in my 
mind that that was not a Sunday note? 

Now here is the intellect—men say that you may 
use that for religion ; here are the logical and ana- 
logical powers—men say that you may use these for 
religion; and here is the imagination—men say 
that you may use this for religion; but when you 
come to mirthfulness, they jump over that, and say 
itis not a Sunday faculty. I say it isa Sunday 
faculty, just as much as any of the others. It is 
right to illustrate truth and serve God by the nor- 
mal use of any faculty that it has pleased him to 
put into the human soul. And I protest against 
that heathenism, gross and demoralizing, in the 
Christian church, which attempts to confine a man 
to certain faculties in the exposition of God’s royal 
truths, and the application of them to men; which 
undertakes to exclude from religion some of the 
most salient and useful of the faculties. To such an 
extent has the use of these faculties been disallowed 
in preaching, that there has come to be this prov- 
erb: ‘‘ Dull as asermon.” Men are brought up 
from the beginning to think that true preaching is 
something that has been chewed till it is as dry as 
a cud; that everything like juice is to be kept out 
of it; that whatever would tend to make it interest- 
ing and sparkling must be excluded from it; that 
it should be solid and sober. Yes, it should be sol- 
id and sober. It should be every thing. It should 
not be merely mirthfulness and of the nature of levi- 
ty. To make it so, would be a sin of the same kind, 
only in the other extreme, as that of making it 
merely solid and sober. AndIam not pleading 
for the liberty of poor jests and strainings after 
mirth. Iam pleading for nothing but this; a regu- 
lated and sensible use of each faculty in its own 
measure and place, in advancing the truth, in de- 
stroying error, and in stimulating men’s minds and 
bringing them to Christ. 

That same train of remark is applicable also to 
social life. There are a great many persons of 
whom the complaint is made, ‘* They were glorious 
fellows till they were converted, and after that they 
were good for nothing.” Then they were imperfect- 
ly converted If aman before his conversion was 
cheerful, jovial, and sympathetic, so that he made 
those about him happier, and if when he was con- 
verted he became desponding, grave, and unsympa- 
thetic, so that he cast a gloom over those about 
him, then his conversion carried him away from 
a true religious state, instead of toward it; for it 
is not the purpose of religion to take from a man 
anything thatis really good. Christianity, when 
it comes asa vital force into the disposition and 
heart of man, does not come to extinguish his social 
traits, and put in their place some imaginary traits 
that are larger and better: it takes all the funda- 
mental faculties of the soul, and puts them under 
new influences, and gives them a new development, 
which makes them more, deeper, richer, and sweet- 
er. And if you were kind before you were con- 
verted, you ought to bea great deal more kind 
now ; if you were lovely before you ought to be a 
great deal more lovely now; if you were pleasant 
company before, you ought to be a grea: deal pleas- 
anter company now. It may be that before you 
were 8 hail-fellow well met, in illicit pleasures and 
wrong courses, and that now that you have with- 
drawn from their company, your sinful companions 
rail at you and accuse you of being less genial than 
you were then. Ifso, youcan bear their railing 
accusations. But any traits that are innocent and 
right and proper, religion should make more and 
and not less eminent. 

Christian character can never be Scriptural or 
according to the Scriptural ideal. which is only an 
inventory of negatives. There is in Christian char- 
acter much that is negative. Unquestionably, 


** thou shalt not” constitutes a very large part of 
the Christian teaching ; but ‘‘ thou shalt” a much 
larger part. It is very important that a man should 
not swear; that he should not lie; that he should 
not gamble; that he should not steal; that he 
should not drink to intoxication ; and that he should 
not eat to gluttony. We are to build these nega- 
tives along evil ways like fences along precipices. 
And I do not ridicule nor dissuade from negatives. 
But some seem to abide in them, and to think that 
they have met the requirements of religion when 
they have withheld themselves from positive 
wrongs; whereas we are to develop the actual 
graces. There is to be a forth-putting in things 
that are right. 
It is not good husbandry that keeps the plow 
oing so that no weeds can grow, nor anything else. 
Good husbandry keeps down the weeds, to be sure, 
but does it for the sake of letting corn grow. And 
there must bea positive crop developed of virtue 
before all the conditions of religion are fulfilled. — 
No man can have a manly Christian character who 
is merely reserved, restrictive, conservative; who 
avoids evil, but does not produce much positive 


good 





New Territories. 





The late Congress, before its close passed bills 
for the organization of three new Territories, 
which were signed by the President. The terri- 
tories are called Colorado, Nevada, and Dakota, 
They are thus described in the Tribune : 


The first of these Territories, Colorado, includes 
parts of Kansas, Nebraska, and Eastern Utah. Its 
boundaries run as follows: Beginning at a point 
where the 102d degree of West longitude from 
Greenwich crosses the 37th parallel of North lat- 
itude, thence north along said 102d parallel to 
where it intersects the 41st degree of North lati- 
tude, thence west along said line to the 109th de- 
gree of West longitude, thence south along said 
line to the 37th degree of North latitude, thence 
east along the 37th degree of North latitude to the 
place of beginning. The Territory contains about 
100,000 square miles, and at this time a popula- 
tion of some 25,000 persons. The Rocky Moun- 
tains divide the Territory into two parts, west- 
ward from them flowing a large number of rivers, 
tributary to the Colorado, and eastward others 
equally numerous and large, tributary to the Ar- 
kansas and South Platte Rivers. It includes the 
famous mining region, Pike’s Peak, rich in gold 
and other metals, cui off by deserts from the more 
fertile Western States, but destined to te the 
home cf advancing civilization, and to give up its 
treasures at the summons of enlightened tvil. 

Nevada is taken from Western Utah and Cali- 
fornia. Its boundaries areas fullows: Beginning 
at the point of intersection of the 42d degrev of 
North latitude with the 39th degree of longitude 
West from Washington; thence running south on 
the line of this 116th degree West longitude, un- 
tilit intersects the northern boundary of the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico; thence due west to the 
dividing ridge separating the waters of Carson 
Valley from those that flow into the Pacific: 
thence on this dividing ridge northwardly to the 


41st degree North latitude; thence due ngrth to 
the southern boundary line of the State of Oregon; 
thence due east to the place of beginning. ‘That 


portion of the Territory within the present limits 
of the State of California is not to be included 
within Nevada, until the State of California shall 
assent tu the same by an act irrevocable without 
the consent of the United States. The Territory 
ineludes the lovely Carson Valley, the memory of 
whose beauty lingers with the traveler in his 
journey through arid plains and over rugged munn- 
tains, and whose wondrous fertility, even under 
the rudest cultivation, shows what may be expect- 
ed there when intelligent industry has free course. 
Great mineral wealth, especially of silver, in which 
it is richer than any other part of the world, and 
unlimited capacity for the raising of agricultural 
products, will combine at an early day to transform 
this region into a rich and populous State. 

In general terms Dakota lies between latitude 
42d. 30m. and 49m. north, and longitude 96d. 30:n. 
and 103d. west. It is bounded on the north by 
British America, east by the States of Mmmnesota 
and Iowa, south and west by Nebraska. Its length 
frum north to south 1s 450 miles, its average 
breadth is about 200 miles, and it has an area of 
70,000 square miles. It was formerly a part of 
the Territory of Minnesota, but was de.ached 
when that became a State. The Indians beleng- 
ing to the Yank'on, Sissitun and Sioux tribes are 
numerous, and live chiefly by the chase. The 
territory includes open, grassy plains, high rolling 
prairies, a great number of lakes and ponds. and 
very numerous valuable rivers. The climate of 
the south is mild; that of the north, severe, though 
less so than might be expected from its high lati- 
tude. The land is well timbered, and the valleys 
are highly productive. - Coal abounds in sume 
parts, and other minerals add wealth to the re- 
gion. The game is plentiful, and of great value 
for its furs. 

The eager thirst for the precious metals, which 
has opened these far Western regions to the white 
man, already modified by the discovery that the 
labor necessary to obtain the metal will yield 
more satisfactory returns when expended ii tiil- 
ing the soil and developing the natural resvurces 
of the country, will soon exert only its proper m- 
fluence ; then the natural vigor of free labor, as- 
sisted by the intelligently fostering care of an eu- 
lightened Government, will suon redeem these 
noble territories from their wildness, and legitt- 
mately extend by so much the real area of free- 





dom. 





